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N June 29 of this year, an extraordinary thing happened 
for the Catholic Church in this country, for all North 
America, and for the world generally. On that day, in 
Rome, in the greatest temple of the world, the Sovereign 
Pontiff of Christendom declared that eight men who lived, 
labored and loved God and their fellow-man unto the shed- 
ding of their blood in the regions of North America should 
be venerated by the Catholic world as holy in the sight of 
God and men. All eight of them had for well-nigh three 
centuries been venerated not only by Catholics, but by be- 
lievers of all creeds and even by unbelievers, as heroes of 
imperishable fame. The ceremony in Rome was a solemn 
confirmation of the universal admiration with which their 
virtues and sufferings had been regarded since they shed 
their blood generously for their faith in Christ. 
It was a thrilling ceremony, lasting all the morning of 


‘that torrid Roman day, but without a moment of monotony 


or fatigue. From six o’clock throngs were waiting in the 
vast Basilica of St. Peter’s for the processions which began 
entering the great portal at 7:30, crossbearers and choir 
leading delegates from the Religious Orders in Rome, fol- 
lowed by parochial clergy, canons, monsignori and prelates 
of the major and minor basilicas, all attired in distinctive 
robes and insignia, and all intent on one of the most solemn 
functions that had ever occurred in the central fane of 
Christendom. Closing the procession were pilgrims and 
representatives who had come from Canada and the United 
States with banners of the groups of Martyrs about to be 
canonized, five of whom had died in New France, now 
Canada, and three in New Netherlands, now New York. 
There were groups with banners of Cardinal Bellarmine and 
Theophile di Corte, but the eight Martyrs naturally had the 
precedence, 
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It was a sublime spectacle, witnessed by 70,000 wor- 
shipers. No sooner was it over than the Church dignitaries, 
Vicars, Prefects Apostolic, Mitred Abbots, Bishops, Arch- 
bishops and Cardinals followed, and were seated below the 
official and diplomatic gallery on the right and rows of 
Franciscans, and Jesuits, to the left, who had come from all 
parts of the world to honor their newly canonized brethren, 
and, strangest of all, members of the families of the canon- 
ized from France and Italy and Canada, where families per- 
dure, some tracing lineage back to the twelfth century. 

Impressive though all this was, it was surpassed by the 
entrance of the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XI, borne aloft on 
the Papal chair, the flabella, or fans, moving gracefully over 
his head, trumpets blaring, people applauding with hands 
and acclaiming with huzzas and vivas, the retinue of digni- 
taries, lay and ecclesiastical, moving solemnly with faces 
glowing with enthusiasm, as the Pontiff bestowed blessings 
urbi et orbi to all there in Rome and to wheresoever ia the 
whole world. As he descended from his aerial throne and 
marched from the Confessional of St. Peter to the stately 
throne erected in front of the Bernini oriflamme, his form 
vigorous and erect, his carriage stately, his manner most be- 
nign, one could only wonder how he bears his years, dwell- 
ing in narrow confines and laboring untiringly night and 
day to sustain the burdens and solicitudes of the Universal 
Church. 


The whole scene was one of dramatic suggestion that 


the new Saints were being ushered into the courts of eternal 
glory by the Vicar of Christ and the vast array of the Faith- 
ful gathered in the name of the Church throughout the 
world. Imagination could not but contrast the days when 
their requiems were chanted in mourning and supplication 
with this day of their exaltation in joy and triumph. 

Clear as a bell, the voice of the Holy Father read the 
decree of canonization, stressing Brebeuf and his companions 
Canadenses (Canadians) because they had died in Canada, 
and Jogues and his companions Neo Eboracenses (New 
Yorkers) as they had died within the confines of that State. 
Hearts beat fast, throats were filled, and every head bowed 
low as the names of the newly canonized were repeated after 
those of Sts. Peter and Paul in the Confiteor and again in 
their proper place in the Litany of Saints. The ceremony 
was crowned by the solemn Pontifical Mass, during which 
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representative Franciscans and Jesuits presented to His 
Holiness gifts of doves and birds, bread, wine and candles, 
after the medieval manner in which the Faithful supported 
their pastors. 

This imposing ceremony was the climax of one of the 
world’s greatest epics: the crowning of the heroism and holi- 
ness of eight men who ennobled our North American origins 
and did valiant service for God and His Church, and the 
crowning also of the earnest desires of the Vicar of Christ, 
and of the labors and prayers of all who had striven for 
years to bring it about. 

What did this ceremony, an important event in itself, 
mean for the Church in North America, for the United 
States and Canada, and for all the world? 

Well-nigh 300 years ago these men who are now 
honored as Saints came to this New World to bring civiliza- 
tion and religion to the Indian tribes in New France and 
New Netherlands. They were only eight of 336 of their 
Order, the Society of Jesus, who came for this purpose in 
the course of 150 years; only eight of thirty-two, who like 
them died victims of the cruelty of the Indians or of their 
own charity. They were singled out for canonization be- 
cause of the distinction of their labors and the extreme 
cruelty of their death for the Faith. They came here not to 
pave the way for the French flag of commerce, unless by 
flag we understand not political expansion, nationalism, or 
imperialism, but the sacred emblems of patriotism; and by 
commerce, not greed and ruthless rivalry, but justice and 
fraternalism in the relations of men. They all came from 
France, from such familiar places as Orleans, Rouen, Ba- 
yeux, La Fleche, Paris, Dieppe, Moulins. They were men 
of refinement, exemplars of the learning and culture of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, students of the col- 
leges which formed men like Corneille, Bossuet, Moliére, 
Descartes, Mersenne, De Sales and Richelieu. 

Of the eight, Isaac Jogues, John de Brebeuf, Anthony 
Daniel, Charles Garnier, Gabriel Lalemant, Noel Chabanel, 
priests, and René Goupil and John Lalande, laymen, the 
first two stand out as leaders, Jogues because he was daunt- 
less, though frail of body and meek of mien, and always 
called upon in emergencies which called for courage and 
adroitness; Brebeuf, because of his giant form and utter dis- 
regard of the treachery and cruelty of some of the Huron 
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leaders. Jogues was the Apostle of the Iroquois, particularly 
of the Mohawk Nation dwelling hereabouts, and Brebeuf, 
Apostle of the Hurons in Ontario. 

Thrice Jogues came to the village on this site of Auries- 
ville, the first time on the Eve of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, August, 1642, a captive with his companion, René 
Goupil, and Indian neophytes, to be tortured by the Os- 
sernenon family dwelling here, after having already marched 
under torture two weeks, and then by the families of tribes 
dwelling six and fourteen miles farther west, Andagaron, 
now Downing, and Tionontoguen, now Sprakers. René 
Goupil, now proto-martyr Saint of North America, was 
tomahawked for teaching Indian children the Sign of the 
Cross. Out of regard for the Dutch settlers in New Am- 
sterdam, now New York, and Fort Orange, now Albany, 
Jogues’ life was spared, though he had to live as slave for 
fully a vear until the Dutch family succeeded in ransoming 
him, and through Governor Kieft of New York, enabled him 
to return to France. Next he came as ambassador of peace 
between Hurons and Iroquois, finally as missionary to what 
all of his companions named the Mission of the Martyrs, 
while he predicted: “I go but I shall not return.” He was 
tomahawked October 18, 1646, by a faction of the Nation 
notorious for sorcery. 

Brebeuf stands out for his fearlessness and invincible en- 
durance. Once when the Hurons had decided to execute all 
the missionaries, after announcing this fact to his superior 
in Quebec in one of the most unusual testaments on record, 
he invited the Indian chiefs to a banquet such as victims 
of their cruelty were expected to give, and behaved so 
calmly that they revoked their decision. When seeking 
openings for missions among the Neuter tribes, he broke his 
shoulder blade, and for a month in the depth of winter he 
crawled home on hands and knees, sleeping in the snows of 
the forest when frost was splitting trees asunder. When he 
and Lalemant were captured by the Iroquois invaders of the 
Huron Missions, they were beaten with clubs, pierced with 
spikes, burned at the stake. Their eyes were burned with 
hot metal for lifting them in prayer, and their tongues seared 
for speaking to their tormentors about God. Though the 
stronger of the two, he died first because his executioners 
tore out his heart to drink his life blood in order to imbibe 
his fortitude. 
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Daniel died of a gunshot, standing by his flock so long 
as there was one to shrive. Garnier fell by arrow wounds, 
as he was dragging himself, already pierced, to absolve a 
dying Indian. Chabanel was cast overboard; Lalande died 
like Jogues. 

Each had his characteristic, Daniel was organizer and 
educator; Garnier the Angel of the Missions; Lalande faith- 
ful guide and companion; and Chabanel, model of steadfast- 
ness. So trying did he find the conditions of life in the mis- 
sions that his companions urged him to return to France, 
where he would do great good in congenial surroundings. In- 
stead, he wrote in his blood a vow to persevere. Significant 
of the Beatification ceremonies in Rome in 1925 was a spe- 
cial portrait of him as a tribute to his tenacity. 

Indeed, the supreme heroism of the Martyrs and of the 
missionaries generally was not so much their ¢ndurance of 
torture and death, as the patience of their daily life. Every 
hour of it was zero hour. They dwelt in the huts of the 
Indians until they could build their own. Even then they 
were surrounded day and night by men and women treach- 
erous, lascivious, idolatrous, cruel and repulsive in habit. 
They were continually in danger of disease, treachery, ship- 
wreck, cruel death. They had to master languages which 
took years to learn. The Indians were continually on the go, 
hunting, fishing, or moving from place to place, especially 
after plagues, which, owing to unsanitary conditions, were 
not infrequent. They were fickle, and could not be trusted 
with Baptism for fear they would turn it to account as sor- 
cerers. As a rule only the dying or infants were baptized; 
adults generally were kept under trial for years. 

Still the missionaries bore all their hardships with the 
belief that they were only sowing the seed that would bear 
fruit in years to come. Why should they not expect mar- 
tyrdom when their daily life was continuous martyrdom? 
Why should they fear it when they were triumphing over it 
every moment? For them martyrdom was not a dread but 
an incentive. When Brebeuf sent to France his famous 
Ideal of a Missionary to France, and enlarged on these vex- 
atious trials, discouragements and dangers, the response 
was additional applications for the Mission of New France. 

Goupil, our proto-martyr Saint, died in 1642; Jogues 
and Lalande in 1646; Daniel in 1648; Brebeuf, Lalemant, 
Garnier and Chabanel, in 1649. The Church has a long 
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memory. Her sons and daughters reverence holiness. All 
the world loves to honor heroism. Never since the death 
of Chabanel, for all these 280 years, was there lack of effort 
and prayer on the part of Catholics, of earnest desire on the 
part of devout Protestants, to perpetuate the memory of 
these men, and bestow on them fitting honors. 

The supreme honor of the Church of God is canoniza- 
tion. It follows a long and arduous process of proving the 
holiness of any Servant of God, of establishing the fact of 
death for the Faith in the case of a martyr, and of submit- 
ting convincing testimony of miraculous favors, as, for in- 
stance, the cure of disease incurable by ordinary means, ob- 
tained through the intercession of the person to be canon- 
ized. The scrutiny into the virtues of faith, hope and char- 
ity, of justice, prudence, temperance and fortitude, and into 
the certainty of the miracles, is long and painstaking. No 
means of arriving at the truth is neglected. The judgment 
finally rendered leaves no possible room for doubt. 

Very naturally Catholics and even Protestants have for 
years asked with a somewhat pious impatience: Why does 
not the Church canonize these holy men? What doubt can 
there be of their holiness and martyrdom? It does seem 
strange that their cause has taken so long; and yet, to those 
who have been promoting it, the wonder is that it has 
finally been concluded. No sooner had Jogues died than 
the Archbishop of Rouen, from whose diocese most of the 
missionaries sailed for France, started investigating his vir- 
tues and manner of death. When, soon after Msgr. Laval 
was appointed Bishop of Quebec, the responsibility for the 
investigation devolved upon him, keenly interested in it 
though he was, the very fruit of the martyrdom of Jogues 
and his companions, the increased zeal of the missionaries, 
and the expansion of their territory, soon reaching from 
Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Bay of St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi, prevented him from further ef- 
fort in the matter. To use a familiar adage—he was mak- 
ing history, not writing it. Then came the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus and, soon after, the French Revolution, 
causing the loss or dispersion of documents like the Jesuit 
Relations, the Life of Jogues, by Forest, and the records of 
the missions, upon which the testimony of witnesses for the 
Martyrs would depend. Not until after the return of the 
Jesuits to Canada in 1841, could Father Martin begin col- 
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lecting the scattered Relations, which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment published in 1858. He began also the famous col- 
lection of Jesuit Archives, preserved at the College of St. 
Mary, Montreal. Soon the Hierarchy in Canada and the 
United States petitioned the Holy See to begin the process 
for the canonization, and the story of it is now an edifying 
chapter in American Church history. We owe it to His 
Holiness, Pius XI, that when the Cause was finally complete 
and the time for the canonization set for 1932, he responded 
to numerous petitions from the United States and Canada, 
by deciding on what he had so long desired, that the canon- 
ization should mark the close of his priesthood’s jubilee, on 
the day of days in the City of the Apostles, the Feast of 
Sts. Peter and Paul. 

Now that the object of so much labor and prayer has 
been accomplished, we shall hear no doubt the practical 
modern inquiry. Of what use all this labor and prayer and 
ceremony, and its incidental expense? Was it worth while? 
Of what good is it to the Church, the nations concerned, or 
to the world at large? Somehow, since that invidious ques- 
tion—Why this waste?—was put by the greatest malefactor 
in history, we seem destined to hear it repeated whenever 
a signal act of grace and of love is done to the Mystical 
Body of Christ, like the anointing of the limbs of His real 
Body by Mary Magdalene. 

Of what good to the Church is this canonization? Is it 
of no little good to a Mother to honor her sons? Is it of no 
good to her sons to have paid a debt of affection and grati- 
tude to their illustrious brothers? Is it of no use to satisfy 
the heartfelt desires of all true men and women, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, who have longed for this happy con- 
summation? Does it mean nothing to the host of mis- 
sionaries, men and women in every part of the world, to 
have the Vicar of Christ set the seal: of commendation and 
encouragement on men in whose footsteps they are follow- 
ing, and whose labors and sufferings they are imitating, 
dauntlessly facing the prospect of death for the Faith, as in 
China even today, or as victims of their own charity? Does 
it mean nothing for our young people, in these seductive 
times, to have Saints whose way of life was one of noble 
risk and romance? Does it mean little for North America 
that it has at last opened its roll of Saints, with heroes whom 
all must admire and reverence? 
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But was not their mission a failure? With the leaders 
gone and their Hurons practically exterminated, what can 
be said for their accomplishments? Those who thus phrase 
Why this waste, forget that they were only eight of the mis- 
sionaries of one Religious Order, who labored in this vast, 
unbroken field. There were Franciscans with them in the 
beginning who generously invited their assistance. There 
were over 300 other Jesuits who as a result of their labors 
gradually occupied the great arc around our seaboard set- 
tlements from Quebec to New Orleans. There were Domini- 
cans, also, and Augustinians, in the Floridas, and some of 
the most amiable sons of St. Francis and St. Ignatius, under 
Junipero Serra and Kino, in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Will anyone who has visited Quebec, Tadoussac, 
Sillery, Three Rivers, Montreal, Waubashene, Detroit, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Tucson, Sante Fe, San Francisco, and 
the territories roundabout, or even witnessed a pilgrimage in 
this place where Jogues died, or at Fort St. Mary, Canada, 
where Brebeuf and his companions lived and labored, ask 
what remains of what the missionaries accomplished? Will 
anyone who has read Bracq’s “Evolution of Canada,” or 
Finley’s “In the Heart of New France,” fail to recognize 
even today the traces of the culture and refinement which 
we owe to the missionaries, their donnés, their couriers du 
bois, their trappers, their guides and their woodsmen? Nobly 
the Hierarchy of Canada in 1925, Cardinal Begin presiding, 
in their Pastoral Letter, and eloquently Georges Goyau in 
“Les Origines Religieuses du Canada,” have told what the 
Martyrs and their fellow-missionaries did for the civilization 
of Canada. May it not be one of the benign designs of 
Providence that the traditions of this culture in the two 
countries have helped to forge the link of union between 
them that has outlasted a century and will, we trust, prove 
unbreakable in the centuries to come? 

Never a Saint lives without influencing in some way the 
whole world. Even in their own day these men, while 
working in the jungle of North America, were, chiefly 
through “The Jesuit Relations,” reawakening a spirit of 
faith and of patriotism in all France, and that spirit was 
heartening the Frenchmen who were then active in missions 
throughout the world. The impetus they gave to missionary 
zeal led within ten years after the deaths of our Martyrs to 
the formation of the most notable of Catholic missionary 
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endeavors—the Society of the Foreign Missions. These Re- 
lations were written often with ink made of cinders dipped 
in water, by the light of cabin fires, the writers stretched 
nearby on the ground. No historian of the origins of the 
United States or Canada can dispense with them; neither 
can experts in natural history, geography, philology and 
comparative religion pass them by. From the missionaries, 
the father of the science of ethnography, the Jesuit Lafitan, 
obtained his principal data. 

Splendid as these accomplishments were, they are only 
a by-product of the real life of the Martyrs. Their life was 
one of love—love of God and love of their fellow-man no 
matter how degraded or how seemingly hopeless his estate. 
“Greater love no man hath than that he lay down his life 
for his friends.” So transcending was the love of Our 
Saviour who uttered these words that He could say: Love 
your enemies. As He laid down His life for His execu- 
tioners He looked upon them as His friends. So, too, the 
Martyrs. There was no line drawn between friend and 
enemy. For God’s sake they loved both. The greatest ac- 
complishment of Father Jogues, Brebeuf and their com- 
panions, was their witness unto death of their faith in God, 
and their oblation for love of their life for His cause. They 
were witnesses of the unseen, of God’s presence, of His will, 
of the human soul and its immortality, of confidence in the 
fruits of their labors, and sacrifices for Christ and for their 
fellow-beings. Well can we imagine how in their glory they 
are looking down today on the unfailing devotion of the 
children of the Church in Canada, and on the marvelous 
prosperity of the Church in the United States, blessings due 
in no little measure to their labors, sacrifices and prayers. 

Nor did their accomplishments cease with their mortal 
existence. Who has ever read Jogues’ affectionate In Me- 
moriam of his gentle René Goupil without feeling impelled 
to love the author and to conceive a new spirit of piety and 
affection for his fellows? Who has ever followed the story 
of Brebeuf and Lalemant without being moved to bear with 
ills we have to suffer, all so petty in comparison? Who can 
recall that dream of Father Jogues on this hill, of the court 
of splendor in which he was tried as a humiliated culprit, 
without thinking how dreams go by contraries even when 
they may be prophetic, as this one was, of his reception in 
honor at the Court of France, of his apotheosis at the 
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canonization in the “Court of our God,” in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, and without hoping that soon in this place a worthy 
temple will rise in his honor and in honor of all his sainted 
companions, wherein countless thousands will come to rever- 
ence them, and go away laden with graces for themselves 
and for all they hold dear? 

We bless God who is admirable in His Saints, for having 
given us for our first Saints heroes whom we can honor 
at the altar and at the fireside. We owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to His Holiness, Pius XI, who has long wanted to 
do this Northland the great favor of opening up its calendar 
of holiness. We are fortunate in being able to express this 
gratitude today to his august representative, His Excellency 
the Apostolic Delegate, Fumasoni-Biondi, no stranger to 
Auriesville, who has graced this solemn function with his 
presence, the third of our Apostolic Delegates to join in pil- 
grimage here. To the Congregation of Rites, and the four 
Postulators who have advanced this cause, and to all who 
have done their part to promote, we owe more than we shall 
ever appreciate. What an altogether singular and dis- 
tinguished task was theirs, obtaining for the holy ones of 
God their due meed of honor and reverence! And what a 
fond litany it makes, beginning with the present amiable 
Prefect of the Congregation, Cardinal Laurenti, the succes- 
sive Postulators, Armellini, Beccari, Fajella and Miccinelli, 
the Hierarchies of the United States and Canada, Cardinal 
Gibbons, all the Bishops of Albany since the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore petitioned the Holy See for this can- 
onization, Bishops McNeirny, Burke, Cusack, and the pres- 
ent devoted incumbent, the chief host of this vast pilgrim- 
age, pontificating at this Mass, dear Bishop Gibbons; the 
men who began the Cause, Fathers Martin, Loyzance, Wal- 
worth, Lowery, McIncrow, Campbell, Scully, Jones, Dasy, 
Melancon, Devine, Hudon, Dugas; the historians, Parkman, 
Bancroft, Shea, O’Callaghan, and our State Historians and 
State Historical Societies; the hosts of devotees, clergy and 
laity of the United States and Canada, particularly here in 
the Albany diocese, our great Catholic organizations of men 
and women, particularly the Knights of Columbus and the 
Catholic Daughters of America. 

The great service which they performed, it is now for 
everyone of us here and the entire Church of the United 
States to perpetuate. Quite often on the canonization of a 
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Saint there is an outburst of enthusiasm and devotion, but 
little or no concerted effort to make either permanent. 
Catholics in the United States and Canada should not let 
this happen in regard to our first North American Saints. 
By favor of the Sovereign Pontiff, the Archbishops and 
Bishops of both countries may authorize, in their respective 
dioceses celebrations, especially triduums, in honor of the 
Saints during the year following their canonization. As this 
great event is so extraordinary in the annals of the Church 
in this country, so these celebrations of it should stand out 
as the principal special devotion in every church and public 
oratory during the coming year. 

We are singularly favored in having for the first on our 
roll of Saints, eight whose lives are distinguished by noble 
adventure, heroic endurance, supernatural courage and 
transcendent devotion. They stand out also among the 
heroes of our early history and command the admiration and 
veneration of all alike, of whatsoever religious affiliation. 

The solemnity of their canonization, authorized by His 
Holiness Pius XI, will be a means of making them known, 
of exciting devotion to them, and of having the Faithful in- 
voke with confidence their intercession. It will be an occa- 
sion in increasing in our Catholic people habits of self- 
denial, sacrifice, generosity, attachment to the Church, cour- 
age in professing the Faith. It will help to develop voca- 
tions to the priesthood, to the Religious life and to the mis- 
sions, and a greater interest among the laity in all the works 
of our priests and Religious. It will also be an occasion for 
making known to non-Catholics who revere these new Saints 
the true character and influence of our religion, and its part 
in our early history. 

Above all, these solemnities will help pastors and heads 
of schools to counteract the evils which threaten our young 
people; and to set before old and young ideals which will 
inspire a pure and noble manner of life. The heroism and 
romance of the lives of the Martyrs appeal specially to the 
young. 

And now, as we are about to resume the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice offered here solemnly today in honor of 
the Martyr Saints, keep in mind the prayer of their Mass, 
“OQ God who by the preaching and blood of the Blessed 
Martyrs, Isaac Jogues, John de Brebeuf and their com- 
panions, didst deign to cultivate the first fruits of the Faith 
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in North America, grant that through their intercession the 
harvest may ever increase’; and add each one of us our spe- 
cial invocations. 

O Saint Jogues, who, not without design wast named 
after the type of all true sacrifice, obtain for our priests 
thy Apostolic spirit and for us all some of thine own meek- 
ness, courage and determination. 

O Saints John de Brebeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, do you 
also obtain for our priests an increase of apostolic zeal and 
help us all by your intercession to rise superior to our petty 
fears and discouragements and bravely face life’s trials and 
dangers. 

O Saints Anthony Daniel, Charles Garnier and Noel 
Chabanel, be always our model of fidelity and steadfastness 
in performing the duties of our state of life no matter how 
difficult and even abhorrent they may be. 

O gentle Saints René Goupil and John Lalande, devoted 
companions and guides of thy fellow saintly priests, plead 
with God to increase in our noble and: devoted laity your 
unswerving attachment to the Church and generous spirit of 
cooperation with the priest of God. 

All ye Holy Martyrs beg of God for us faith unfailing, 
hope unyielding, and charity like your own, love of God and 
of men, never passing away. 


The Church’s Own Reasons for 
Plainsong 


Dom J. Hesert Desrocquettes, O.S.B. 
Reprinted from the Sower, July-August, 1930. 


INCE the promulgation of the Motu Proprio of Pius X 

and the recent Apostolic Constitution of the present 
Pope, there no longer exists any pretext for misconceiving 
the mind of the Church on sacred music. Gregorian Chant 
must become in fact what it is already by right—“The 
proper chant of the Roman Church” (Motu Proprio), “the 
highest model of Church music” (Apost. Const. IV). Hence- 
forth there can be no question of any Catholic seeking “easy 
excuses to consider himself exempt from obeying the laws 
of the Church” (Apost. Const.). It is indeed in the appeal 
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to faith and loyal obedience that the readiest answer is to be 
found to those who still declare—with commendable frank- 
ness, we may admit—that they themselves thoroughly dis- 
like plain-song. Their feeling is excusable, there is much 
to justify or at least to explain their attitude, but by faith 
and the spirit of obedience it must be overcome. If Holy 
Church praises the chant so highly, and so persistently 
urges her children to return to it, she must obviously be act- 
ing for the best of good reasons. As for those who do not 
understand or do not like what they hear, is it too much to 
ask that they should own themselves in the wrong and seek 
a change of heart, disguising their dislikes in the mean- 
time; more especially if, in the capacity of superior or head 
mistress, they have to set an example to the children under 
their charge? 

But apart altogether from the question of faith and obe- 
dience on the part of loyal Catholics, those who dislike 
plain-song are suffering in all probability from never hav- 
ing heard it well sung. Sad to say, very often where care- 
ful attention is paid to the production of other kinds of 
music, plain-song is murdered, no less; and where there is 
neither devotion nor artistic feeling in the rendering, it is 
small wonder that people say they hate “Gregorian groans.” 
Happily for the true version of the chant they are speaking 
of a mere travesty. We can assure them unhesitatingly 
that the many artistic and musical folk who visit Solesmes 
itself in order to hear the monks sing and learn what the 
chant is really like, always come away captivated by its 
charm. But like the rest of the arts, and perhaps more 
than any other, plain-song normally demands special train- 
ing for its full appreciation. Lack of this preliminary for- 
mation explains much of the distaste often felt at first for 
Gregorian music, and it is scarcely surprising when one con- 
siders that from a technical point -of view its notation, 
rhythm, modality and so forth are new and strange. More 
serious, however, than the lack of musical training is the 
difficulty that the world of today is spiritually unfitted to 
comprehend anything so tranquil and passionless as the 
chant. Such is the state of noise and restlessness about 
us now, so rare have peace and calm become, that they are 
often mistaken for tedium and melancholy. In different 
degrees only too many people share the opinion of the out- 
spoken schoolgirl who was recently heard to declare, “I 
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don’t like plain-song; it’s not exciting enough.” Yet for 
all this, it should hardly be difficult to get Catholics at least 
to assimilate the idea that they go to church not to have 
their ears tickled by beautiful music, even beautiful relig- 
ious music, but in order to pray and praise God in the way 
that He has Himself ordained. Let us leave all the rest 
to the concert halls and ask of the Church only her own 
music. 

A further objection to the chant is often raised at this 
point. Does not the Holy Father himself allow and even 
lay it down, we are asked, that polyphonic music should be 
cultivated alongside of the chant, at least where feasible? 
Are we to be more Catholic than the Pope in this respect? 
The answer to this is that the Pope’s instructions must be 
properly understood to mean what they say. If, as the 
Papal utterances declare, “Plain-chant is the proper chant 
of the Roman Church,” “the highest model of Church mu- 
sic,” we cannot do better than introduce and cultivate it, 
even to the exclusion of all other music, however good and 
highly recommended, seeing that all other kinds of music 
are less fitted for attaining the true end and object of litur- 
gical praise, and are only recommended or allowed as a 
second best. The Holy Father would seem to be acting in 
a spirit of prudence and kindly toleration in authorizing, 
recommending, and even to a certain extent ordering the 
cultivation of polyphonic music at a time and in localities 
where a return to plain-chant alone would be impossible 
and foredoomed to failure. However this may be—and we 
are only putting forward a suggestion—it would certainly 
go against the mind of Rome to neglect Gregorian Chant 
on the plea that Rome advised and even ordered polyphony. 
If we want to see plain-song revived and occupying its true 
place as the principal if not the only music of the Church, 
it is no more than right for us who aim at obeying the 
Church to advise plain-song, to spread it and to inculcate it, 
exclusively or almost exclusively. Any other kind of music 
may be thoroughly artistic and devotional, but only as one 
among many kinds, not as the music of the Church. “Plain- 
chant is the proper chant of the Roman Church”; in re- 
peating this we have said everything. 

Yet it is well sometimes to ask ourselves the Church’s 
own reasons for employing the chant. Man is made up of 
a body as well as a soul; the supernatural life flows into us 
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through material channels in the Sacraments; every Cath- 
olic is familiar with the idea of nature as the handmaid of 
grace. Music, as well as the other arts, plays its part in 
this work of sanctification, creating an atmosphere of 
prayer like architecture and the rest; but it may be said to 
occupy a more privileged place in the sanctuary than they, 
because being called into closer union with the sacred text 
of the liturgy, it throws the light of God’s holy word di- 
rectly on to the soul. Plain-song is pre-eminently prayer, 
on account of the preponderating importance of the text to 
be sung; our melodies are simply a heightened form of 
speech, the only language which the Church considers beau- 
tiful enough and pure enough to use when addressing Al- 
mighty God. He who prays in singing with the Church will 
become holy with the Church, for she who knows how God 
is to be worshiped knows also the exact degree in which the 
sensible element of music can fittingly contribute to the 
spiritual education of her children. Furthermore the chant 
offers a marvelous means of joining Catholics into a unity 
which overleaps the bounds of time and nationality. Every 
liturgical feast and season has its special melodies as well 
as its special color, ceremonies, Gospel, etc. The time- 
ly recurrence of these melodies in the annual cycle helps to 
make up, as it were, the liturgical air which we breathe for 
the sustenance of our supernatural life. Minds and even 
bodies are affected by this atmosphere, and all who pray 
with us, using the same melodies, understand and feel as we 
do. In the golden age of the chant all Christendom sang 
these same melodies; they were known to the Saints for 
countless generations. By joining in the stream of tradi- 
tion, therefore, we can rest assured that we are ourselves 
really helping to maintain the unity of the one body in 
Christ, for which He prayed on the last night of His life 
on earth. To employ music as a sacramental, to lend power 
to the holy words of the liturgy and foster unity in prayer; 
such are some of the reasons why the Church uses Grego- 
rian Chant. But how should it be interpreted and why 
should Solesmes claim to set up a standard against other 
schools of plain-song? We shall endeavour to deal with 
this last question in the short space which remains at our 
disposal. 

In early days an authoritative tradition certainly existed 
regarding the interpretation of the Gregorian melodies; so 
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much is attested by the uniformity of these melodies in the 
original manuscripts and the indications there given as to 
their rendering. Unfortunately, the methods of notation 
then in use were imperfect and inadequate, hence the neces- 
sity of filling in and perfecting them in our own day. Hence 
also the variety of methods, chant books noted in different 
ways, divergent theories, and choirmasters sometimes teach- 
ing contrary things. The main differences of opinion center 
round the question of rhythm; whether we are to adopt 
oratorical rhythm, free rhythm or the theory of the men- 
suralists. The system of oratorical rhythm was formerly 
in use at Solesmes; it represented an immense advance on 
the older way of simply pounding each note with equal 
stress. Then it was remarked that for syllabic chants the 
natural way would be to sing exactly as one speaks, giving 
the verbal accent its due value and élan, and each syllable 
its own proper weight and importance. But this was soon 
found insufficient as not covering the whole ground; in pure- 
ly melismatic passages, for instance, without some musical 
rhythm there was a risk of losing the rhythmic flow alto- 
gether. Similarly where there were many notes to one word, 
it became essential to regulate the details of their rhythm 
more accurately than was possible by paying attention only 
to the diction. Thus, after a certain amount of experi- 
mental work, Dom Mocquereau arrived at his theory of free 
musical rhythm, measured out as in modern music into bi- 
nary and ternary groups, but with these groups freely inter- 
mingled and not divided off as in the fixed time of modern 
music. Fixed time is what the mensuralists believe in, but 
their theory has met with so little success for obvious rea- 
sons that it can be dismissed with a mere passing mention. 
For the Solesmes school there is no possible question of 
anything but to return as completely as possible to the an- 
cient and authentic tradition. Every bit of evidence avail- 
able from the manuscripts must be collected and treasured 
up, and the manuscripts themselves controlled and inter- 
preted by careful collation. This is the paleographical side 
of the Gregorian revival, supremely important, yet still only 
a necessary preliminary to the work of making the old mel- 
odies live again in actual liturgical practice. For this fuller 
resurrection the rhythmical indications, in part supplied by 
the manuscripts, in part worked out from the universal laws 
of musical art, are absolutely necessary. 
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The present writer may be pardoned his natural desire 
of pointing out the advantages of following this traditional 
method. The teaching of the Solesmes school is the result 
of half a century of work and experiment; it has resisted a 
good many attacks, assisted at a good many conver- 
sions. It has moreover borne substantial fruit—the ac- 
tual choir at Solesmes, the rhythmical editions of the 
chant books. Without claiming impeccability for these 
rhythmical editions, they have already done a great deal 
to bring about unity of interpretation. Both the books 
themselves and the methods they inculcate have spread and 
are daily spreading further and further throughout Europe 
and America. No other method has succeeded in attracting 
so many adherents or compassing the all-important object 
of unity. People sometimes ask whether the Solesmes teach- 
ing is equivalent to the official teaching of the Church. No, 
it is not; if only because at the time when the Vatican edi- 
tion first appeared the conclusions reached regarding rhythm 
were altogether too recent and untried to be imposed under 
authority. But the importance of the unity of practice 
which at present seems possible only through a general 
adoption of the Solesmes method, has been widely appre- 
ciated. Even though Rome has not officially adopted the 
system as her own, our present Holy Father has recently 
commended it in no uncertain terms. It is moreover the 
method followed in Rome by the Pope’s Pontifical School of 
Sacred Music. In this country the Society of Saint Greg- 
ory, founded in response to the issue of Pius. XI’s Apostolic 
Constitution, manifests an admirable zeal for the chant. At 
its very commencement the present writer was most kindly 
invited to collaborate in the work of the society, simply be- 
cause, as coming from Quarr, he represented Solesmes in 
England. By joining this excellent body we band ourselves 
together in the Gregorian cause for ‘the good of the Church 
and the sanctification of souls. 

It may be useful to conclude this sketch by a short sum- 
mary of the outstanding features of the Solesmes method. 
Good reading, the pronunciation of Latin more romano, as 
well as practised music-reading by the tonic sol-fa method 
are, of course, to be taken for granted; the peculiar spe- 
cialty of the Solesmes teaching lies in the department of 
rhythm. 

1. The regularity of single beats and the grouping of 
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these beats into binary or ternary formation, this produces 
regularity and calm solidity; this tranquility through order 
is the actual mechanism of rhythm. 

2. The arrangement of binary or ternary compound 
beats into rhythmical groups by the alternation of élan and 
rest, then the re-grouping of the rhythms into phrases and 
sentences, forming the larger rhythm. 

3. The Latin accent rightly treated not as something 
heavy and inevitably attached to the downbeat as in mod- 
ern languages, but lifted up lightly, elastic, caressing, inde- 
pendent alike of the rhythmical “ictus” in music and the 
metrical stress of poetry. The larger rhythm (2) and the 
uplifting accept (3); these it is which bestow life and unity 
on the phrase by regulating the degree of intensity objec- 
tively and with restraint. 

4. Space forbids our dealing here with the important 
subject of chant accompaniment. Suffice it to say that the 
best way of all is to sing unaccompanied; where there js 
an accompaniment and the rhythm of the melody has been 
decided upon, it is at least obvious that the accompaniment 
ought not to contradict and destroy this rhythm. Until our 
organists learn to respect the rhythm of the melody it is well 
for them to remember that books of accompaniments are 
available; without claiming to be perfect, such books do 
at least insure the keeping of the elementary rules. 

The method here summarized is clearly less simple than 
those which claim to teach the singing straight away, mere- 
ly following the words and giving full rein to personal taste 
or enthusiasm. Yet, surely, the pursuit of a solid, objective 
tradition is preferable to a vague, irregular, individual in- 
terpretation resting upon no solid grounds of reason. Cer- 
tainly, the complete cathedral is more interesting than the 
single stones of which it is built, yet before the Divine 
Office could be sung there or the Holy Sacrifice offered, it 
was necessary to lay foundations and call in architect and 
masons. It is the same with the chant. Prayer is every- 
thing, but to insure this prayer there must be correct tech- 
nique, a clear, exact, traditional method putting all into 
good order. Only from such a groundwork will prayer arise 
to soar on the strong wings of piety and art towards eternal 
beauty. 
























Month of the Rosary 


An editorial reprinted from the Dublin Irish Catholic, 
September 28, 1929. 


E month of October, upon which we are about to 

enter, is dedicated to the devotion of the Rosary of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—a devotion that in its fifteen mys- 
teries sums up the whole scheme of man’s Redemption, the 
whole life of Our Lord, the whole dogma of Catholic belief, 
the whole Gospel of Christ, and the whole life of Our Lady 
as the Mother of God, from the moment of the angelical 
salutation, when she received the wondrous tidings of her 
blessed maternity, to her glorious coronation in heaven by 
her Divine Son. 

The rosary is a form of prayer so simple, yet so compre- 
hensive of Christian faith, that every one can grasp, ponder, 
understand, and make it one’s own, deepening thereby his 
devotion and intensifying his belief in God and His Revela- 
tion of mercy and salvation to man. Every recorded scene 
of Our Lord’s life on earth is brought vividly before the 
mind for contemplation in its round of fifteen mysteries— 
joyful, sorrowful, and glorious—and the wonderful and ex- 
alted prerogatives, privileges, and dignities of Mary, as the 
Mother of the Redeemer and our great intercessor in heaven 
before the throne of Christ, her Son, are brought vividly 
home to us as over and over we repeat the prayer of the 
lowly: “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 

In religious as well as secular things some persons are 
always seeking novelties. They like to try new devotions 
and seek the protection of some unfamiliar saint. They run 
from one devotion to another, seeking the accomplishment 
of their desires, almost as people try one patent medicine, 
then another, hoping for a cure-all at last. Whatever the 
Church sanctions is good, of course, and Catholics have a 
wide range in the choice of their devotions. But it is to be 
hoped that in the search after something new the rosary 
will not be neglected. The rosary is adapted to the use of 
the savant and the illiterate. It is a prayer book for all 
classes. 

The name rosary was chosen to indicate its character. 
As the rose is composed of leaves, thorns, and flowers, so 
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